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ART AND PROGRESS 



a mother committing her child to the 
charge of the teacher. 

The vase was designed by Messrs. 
Ellicott & Emmart, Architects; the sym- 
bolic group is the work of the sculptor, 
J. Maxwell Miller, of Baltimore, and 
Messrs. Tiffany executed the whole in 
their most artistic manner. 



It was due to the enter- 
ARTIN prise of the St. Paul 

MINNESOTA Institute of Arts and 

Sciences and the Association of Com- 
merce that the Minnesota State Art So- 
ciety gave its Eighth Annual Exhibition 
at the Auditorium Building, in the city 
of St. Paul during the last week of April 
and the first of May, before taking the 
collection to Stillwater, Anoka and 
Duluth. 

The exhibition, which was the most 
extensive as well as the best ever given 
by the Society, took place on the stage 
of the auditorium which had been divided 
into two large galleries by means of 
screens. One section contained paint- 
ings, water color drawings, etchings and 
sculptures, while the other was given 
over to art handicraft, architectural and 
industrial exhibits and a display of Civic 
Improvement material. 

In the Fine Arts gallery were shown 
Mr. Edwin H. Blashfield's latest work, 
"The Two Angels" (known in the east 
as "Life") and a dozen or more of his 
strong charcoal drawings of motives for 
mural decoration. The Chicago Art In- 
stitute lent an excellent collection of 
paintings and sculpture, among which 
were Louis Betts' portrait of Mr. 
French, "Hills of Byram" by Daniel 
Garber, "Lady of the Empire" by Wal- 
ter McEwen," "September Days on the 
Arun" by Jose Weiss, and "Winter Sun" 
by Gardner Symons; several sketches by 
the late John H. Vanderpoel, two beau- 
tiful bronze statuettes by Prince Paul 
Troubetzkoy, and three spirited statu- 
ettes in plaster of "Mr. Curtiss," "Kube- 
lik" and "A Painter" by Mario Korbell. 

Through the American Federation of 
Arts was obtained a large and interesting 
collection, containing works of such well- 



known artists as John W. Alexander, 
Cecilia Beaux, Robert Vonnoh, J- Alden 
Weir, W. E. Schofield, M. Jean McLane, 
Leonard Ochtman, Irving Couse, Robert 
Henri, Ben Foster, Colin Campbell 
Cooper and numbers of others. 

A collection of sixteen strong canvases 
that had been exhibited at the McDowell 
Art Club, of New York City, among 
which were works by Frank Nankiwell, 
Leon Dabo, George Bellows, Glen C. 
Coleman, Ernest Lawson and others, was 
another feature. 

Large as was the collection from out 
of the State, that from Minnesota artists 
quite equaled it in number. That the 
labor of the Minnesota State Art Society 
for the last seven years is surely bear- 
ing fruit was attested by the high stand- 
ard of works shown. Among the paint- 
ings from the State were: "In the Grip 
of Winter" and "A Portrait," by Robert 
Koehler; "Silvery Light," "Moonlight 
near Minneapolis" and "A Portrait," by 
Nicholas Brewer; "The Gully," by Mrs. 
K. S. Loomis ; "A Sylvan Melody," by 
Alexis J. Fournier; "Low Tide," 
"Night" and "Etaples," by David Eric- 
son ; three landscapes by C. S. Rosen- 
kranz, three genre pictures by Grace 
E. McKinstry, a portrait by Carl 
Bohnen and two sketches by Edwin H. 
Hewitt. There were water colors by 
Elizabeth Bonta and Robert Hale, and 
some especially good etchings by Cad- 
wallader Washburn and George Resler. 

Of the sculpture from the State only 
one was in stone ; it was a portrait in bas- 
relief of Governor Elberhart and was 
carved by A. Gewont from stone quarried 
near Mankato. John K. Daniels had a 
sketch in plaster for a group, "Landing 
of the First German Settlers in America 
in 1683," and a number of small bronzes; 
Helen Fuller, two portrait busts; Mrs. 
Corice Woodruff, five life-sized heads; 
Mrs. Hesse Neal, two portraits and sev- 
eral figurines of romping children; 
Charles Brioschi showed a relief for a 
mantlepiece in Senator Clark's residence 
in New York, and Emory P. Seidel, two 
portrait busts. 

The Handicraft section was as strong 
and interesting as that of the Fine Arts. 
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Jewelry, laces, leather work, pottery and 
carving from abroad were a stimulus to 
best design and workmanship to the 
craftsmen of the State. Home industries 
of lace-making by Bohemian women of 
New Ulm, the spinning of flax and weav- 
ing of linen into curtains and carpets, 
the process of turning iron ore into 
wrought iron, the casting of bronze, the 
evolution of cartoons into stained glass, 
the modeling of Red Wing clay into pot- 
tery — all these were explained in lec- 
tures by experts, and demonstrations 
carried on whenever practicable. Ex- 
amples of the various stones found 
throughout the State, with an explana- 
tion of the purposes for which they are 
suitable; furniture made from Minnesota 
willow, which is said to be as fine as that 
imported from France, and a display of 
plans for beautifying manufacturing cen- 
ters with inexpensive and livable homes 
and the laying out of boulevards and 
parks in cities, formed an interesting 
part of the exhibit; for the Society had 
for its especial purpose this year the ex- 
ploiting of the wonderful natural re- 
sources of the State and the useful and 
artistic results which may be obtained 
from them. 

George Julian Zolnay, sculptor, and 
Edward H. Wuerpel, artist, of St. Louis, 
and Ralph Clarkson, painter, and James 
H. Winn, craftsman, of Chicago, formed 
the jury of awards, chosen by ballot by 
the exhibitors of the State. Mr. David 
Ericson, formerly of Duluth, but now 
of Minneapolis, was awarded the first 
prize for painting, and Mrs. Jesse Neal, 
of St. Paul, the first prize for sculpture. 
A word about the Minnesota State 
Art Society may be of interest. A State 
Commission of Art was created by an act 
of the State Legislature in 1903, having 
for its object "To advance the interest 
of the fine arts, to develop the influence 
of art on education, and to foster the in- 
troduction of art in manufacture." The 
Commission is composed of seven mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor of the 
State from lists of names submitted by 
three or four recognized art societies of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, the President 
of the State University and a Director; 



the Commission, together with the asso- 
ciate members, form the Society. 

The State Legislature appropriates a 
certain sum of money annually to defray 
the expenses of the work of the Com- 
mission — a part of which work includes 
an annual exhibition which is to go to 
two or more towns within the State. Art 
workers are urged to exhibit, and cash 
prizes offered; and for encouragement 
and incentive the best work of the well- 
known artists and craftsmen in the 
country is solicited. The good resulting 
is evident. 

J. C. G. 



A MODEL 
CITY 



At the Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the 
American Civic Associ- 
ation, held in Washington last winter, 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke, President 
of the National Municipal League, gave 
an interesting account of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, a German city eminently wor- 
thy of emulation. The address was pub- 
lished with illustrations in The American 
City and has just been reprinted for 
wider circulation by the American Civic 
Association. Mr. Foulke draws an en- 
gaging picture of this model city. "No 
man," he says, "can drive through its 
admirably paved and perfectly clean 
streets, lined with beautiful and stately 
dwellings and trim gardens teeming with 
flowers, or flanked with business build- 
ings, many of them constructed with all 
the flamboyant gorgeousness of the 'new 
art' ; no one can visit its exposition 
hall, and the great theater and the opera 
house built by the municipality, or walk 
through the numerous city parks shaded 
by arching trees ; no one can use its ex- 
cellent cab service or ride upon its elec- 
tric railway, whose cars glisten with the 
newness of perennial youth; no one can 
observe the well-clad and thrifty con- 
dition of the people, the absence of great 
masses of unemployed, the order and 
general comforb that everywhere prevail, 
without feeling that here is a city which 
has approached the high-water mark of 
municipal excellence. No offensive bill- 
boards; no heaps of offal and rubbish; 



